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Classical Literattre. ‘® “Tam inclined to believe,” answered Pekuah, 
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The Adventures of the Lady Pckuah. 


‘¢ THE diversions of the women,” answered Pe- 
kuah, “* were only childish play, by which the mind 
accustomed to stronger operations could not be kept 
busy. Icoulddo all which they delighted in doing by 
powers merely sensitive, while myintellectualfaculties 
were flown to Cairo. They ran from room to room 
as a bird hops from wire to wire in a cage. They 
danced for the sake of motion; aslambs frisk in a 
meaddw. “One sometimes pretended to be hfrt, 
that the rest might be alarmed, or bid herself, that 
another-might seek her. Part of their time passed 
in watching the progress of light bodies that tloated 
on the river, aiid part in marking the various forms 
into which clouds broke in the sky. 

“ Their business was only needle-work, in which 
Iand my maids sometimes helped them; but you 
know that the mind will easily straggle from the fin- 
gers, nor will you suspect that captivity and absence 
trom Nekayah could receive solace from silken flow- 
ers. ' 

“Nor was much satisfaction to be hoped’ from 
their conversation ; for of what couidthey be expect- 
ed to «alk? They had seen nothing,: for they had 
lived from early youth in that narrow spot: of what 
they had not seen they could have no knowledge, for 
they could not read, They had no ideas but of the 
few things that were within their view, and had 
hardly names for any thing but their clothes and their 
food. As I bore a superior character, I was often 
called to terminate their quarrels, which I decided 
as equitably as I could. If it could have amused me 
to hear the complaints of each against the rest, I 
might have been often detained by long stories ; but 
the motives of their animosity were so small, that I 
could not listen without intercepting the tale.” 

‘© How,” said Kasselas, ‘‘ can the Arab, whom 
you represented as a man of more than common ac- 
complishments, take any pleasure in his seraglio, 
when it is filled only with women like these? Are 
they exquisitely beautiful ?” 

‘* They do not,” said Pekuah, ‘* want that unaffect - 
ing and ignoble beauty which may subsist without 
sprightliness or sublimity, without energy of thought 
or dignity of virtue. Butto a man hkethe Arab 
such beauty was only a flower casually plucked and 
carelessly thrown away. Whatever pieasures he 
might find among them, they were not those of 
friendship or society. When they were playing about 
him, he looked on them with inattentive superiority : 
when they vied for his regard, he sometimes turned 
away disgusted. As they had no knowledge, their 
talk could take nothing from the tediousness of life: 
as they had no choice, their fondness, or appearance 
of fondness, excited in him neither pride nor grati- 
tude ; he was. not exalted in his own esteem by the 
smiles of a woman who saw no other man, nor was 
much obliged by that regard, of which he could never 
know the sincerity, and which he might often per- 
ceive to be exerted not so much to delight him as to 
pain arival. That which he gave, and they received, 
as love, was only a careless distribution of superfiu- 
ous time, such love as man can bestow upon that 
which he despises, such as has neither hope nor fear, 
neither joy nor sorrow.” 

“© You have reason, Jady, to think yourself happy,” 
said Imlac, “‘ that you have been thus easily dismiss- 
ed. How could a mind, hungry for knowledge, be 
willing, in an intellectual famine, to lose sucha ban- 
quet as Pekuah’s conversation ?”” 


PRINCE 





“that he was for some time in suspense; for, not- 
avithstanding his promise, whénever I propcsed to 
cieparckgmmestenger to’Criro, he found some ex- 
cuse for @@lay. While owas detained inhis house 
he mad@ many incursionsé#&!o the neighbouring coun- 


tries; and perhaps, he would have refirsegieto dis- 
charge me, had his plury er-bheen equal © ishes. 
He returned always couref ous, related his advéntures, * 


delighted to hear my obse, Sayjons, antlhendeavoured 
te advauce my acquaintance with the stars. When 
I importuned him to send away my letters, he sooth- 
ed me with professions of honour and sincerity ; and 
when I could be no longer decenily denied, put his 
troop again in motion, and left me to govern in his 
absence. Iwas much afflicted by this studied pro- 
crastination, and was sometimes afraid that I should 
be forgotten ; that you would leave Cairo, and] must 
end my days in an island of the Nile. 

** I grew at last hopeless and dejected, and cared 
so little to entertain him, that he fora while more 
frequently talked with my maids. ‘That he should 
fall inlove with them, or with me, inight have been 
equally fatal, and I was not much pleased with the 
growing friendship. My anxiety was not long ; for, 
as I recovered some degree of cheerfulness, he return- 
ed to me, and I could not forbear to despise my for- 
mer uneasiness. 

‘‘ He still delayed to send \for my ransom, and 
would, perhaps, never have determined, had not your 
agent found his way to him. The gold, which he 
would not fetch, he could not reject when it was of- 
fered. He hastened to prepare for our journey hith- 
er, like a man delivered from the pain of an intestine 
conflict. I took leave of my companions in the house, 
who dismissed me with cold indifference.” 

Nekayah, having heard her favourite’s relation, 
rose and embraced her, and Rasselas gave her an 
hundred ounces of gold, which she presented to the 
Arab for the fifty that were promised. 





The History of a Man of Learning. 


THEY returned to Cairo, aad were so well pleased 
‘at nding themselves together, that none of them 
went much abroad. The price began to love learn- 
ing, and one day declared to Jmlac, that he intended 
to devote himself to.science, and pass the rest of liis 
days in literary solitude. 

‘‘ Before you make your 4nal choice,” answered 
Inilac, ‘‘ you cught to examine its hazards, and con- 
verse with some of those who are grown old in the 
company of themselves. I lave just left the obser- 
vatory ot one of the most learned astronomers in the 
world, who has spent forty years in unvaried atten- 
tion to the motions and appearances of the celestial 
bedies, and has drawn out his soul in endless calcu- 
sations. Me admits a few friends once a month to 
hear his deductions, and enjoy his discoveries. I was 
introduced as a man of knowledge worthy of his no- 
tice. Men of various ideas and fluent conversation 
are commonly welcome to those whose thoughts 
have been long fixed upon « siigle poiut, and who 
find the images of other fhings stealing away. I de- 
lighted him with my remarks, he smiled at the nar- 
rative of my travels, and was.glad to forget the con- 


p stellations, and descend for a moment into the lower 


world. 

‘¢ On the next day of vacation I renewed my visit, 
and was so fortunate as to please him again. He re- 
laxed from that time the severity of his rule, and 
permitted meto enter at my ownchoice. I found 
him always busy, and always glad to be relieved. As 
each knew much which the other was desirous of 
learning, we exchanged our notions with great de- 
light. I perceived that I had every day more of his 
confidence, and always found new cause of admira- 
tion in the profundity of hismind. His compre- 
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hension is vast, his memory is capacious and reten- 
tive, his discourse is methodical, and his expression 
clear. 

‘* Tlis integrity and benevolence are equal to his 
learning. His deepest researches and most favourite 
studies are willingly interrupted for any opportunity 
of doing good by his counsel or his riches. To his 
closest retreat, at his most busy moments, all are 
admitted that watet.ais assistance : * For though I 
exclude idleness and sure; I will never,”’ says he, 
‘** bar my doors against charity. ‘To man is permic- 
ted the contemplation of the skies, but the practice 
of virtue is commanded,” : 

‘‘ Surely,” said the princess, “ this man is hap- 
py.” ia 

‘ IT visited him,” said Imlac, “ with more and 
more frequency, and was every time more enamouredd 
of his conversation : he was sublime without haugh- 
tiness, courteous without formality, and cemmuni- 
cative without osientation, I was at first, great 
princess, of your ovinion, thought him the happiest 
of mankind, and often congratulated him on the 
blessing that he enjoyed. He seemed to hear nothing 
with indifference bat the praises of his condition, to 
which he always returned a general answer, and di- 
verted the conversation to some other topic. 

‘* Amidst this willingness to be pleased, and la- 
bour to please, I had quickly reason to imagine that 
some painful sentiment pressed upon his mind. . lie 
often looked up earnestly towards the sun, and let his 
voice fall in the midst of his discourse. He would 
sometimes, when we were alone, gaze upon me in 
silence with the air of a man who,longed to speak 
what he was yet resolved to suppress. He, would 
often send for me with vehement injunctions of haste, 
though, when I came to him, he had nothing exrra- 
ordinary tosay. And sometimes, whenI was leav- 
ing him, would call me back, pause a few momenis, 
and then disimiss me. 

—— 
The Astronomer discovers the Cause of his 
Uneasiness. 

‘* AT last che time caine when the secret burst his 
reserve, We were sitiing together last night in the 
turret of his house, watching the emersion of a sa- 
tellite of Jupiter. A sudden tempesé clouded the sky, 
and disappointed our observation. We sat a while 
silent in the dark, and then he addressed himself to 
me in these words: ** Imlac, I have long considered 
thy friendship as the greatest blessing of my life. 
integrity without knowled,e is weak and useless, and 
knowledge witheut iategrity is dangerous and dread- 
ful. Ihave found in thee all the qualities requisite 
for trust; benevoleuce, experience, and fortitude. I 
have long discharged an office which I must soon 
quit at the call of nature, and shall rejoicé in the 
hour of imbecility and pain to devolve it upomthee.’” 

**] thought muycelf honoured by this testimony, 
and protested that whatever could conduceto his hap- 
piness would add Lkewise to mine,” Avy 

‘* Hear, Imac, what thou wilt not without difh- 

cul:y credit. I lave possessed for five years the re- 
gulation of weather, and the distribution of the 
seasons; the sun has listened to my dictates, and 
passed from tropic to tropic by my direction; the 
clouds, at my call, have poured their waters, and the 
Nile has overficwed at my command: I have re- 
strained the rage of the dog-star, and mitigated the 
fervours of the crab. The winds alone of all the 
elemenial powers, have hitherto refused my author 
ity, and multitudes have perished by equinectial tem- 
pests, which I found myself unable to prohibit or 
or restrain. | have administered this great office with 
exact justice, and made to the different nations of the 
earth an impartial dividend of rain aud sunshine. 
What must have been the misery of half the globe, if 
I had limited the clouds to particular regions, or cons 
fined the sun to either side of the equator ?” 
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The Opinion of the Astronomer is explained. 
and justified. 


** I suppose he discovered in me, through the oo- 
scurity of the room, some tokens of amazement and 
doubt; for, after a short pause, he proceeded thus: 

** Not to be easily credited will neither surprise nor 
offend me; for lam, probably, the first of human 
beings to whom this trust has been imparted. Nor 
do 1 know whether to deem this distinction a reward 
or punishment ; since I have possessed it I have been 
far less happy than before, and nothing but the con- 
sciousness of good intention could have enabled me 
to support the weariness of unremitted vigilance.” 

“ How long, Sir,” said I, “‘ has this great office 
been in your hands ?” 

‘* About ten years ago,” ‘said he, ‘* mny daily cb- 
servations of the changes of the sky ied me to cou- 
sider, whether, if I had the power of the seasons, I 
could confer greater plenty upon the inhabitants of 
the earth. ‘This contemplation fastened on my 
mind, and I sat days and nights in imaginary domi- 
nion, pouring upon this country and that the showers 
of fertility, and seconding every fall of rain with a 
due proportion of sunshine. I had yet only the will 
todo good, and did not imagine that I should ever 
have the power. 

“One day as I was looking on the fields wither- 
ing with heat, I felt in my mind a sudden wish that 
I could send rain onthe southera mountains, and 
raise the Nile to an inundation. In the hurry of my 
imagination I commanded rain to fall ; and, by com- 
paring the time of my command with that of the in- 
undation, I tound that the clouds had listened to my 
lips.” 

** Might not some other cause,”’ said I, “ produce 
this concurrence ? the Nile does not always rise on 
the same day.” 

** Do not believe,” said he, with impatience, ‘that 
such objections could escape me: I reasoned long 
against my own conviction, and laboured against 
truth with the utmost obstinacy. I sometimes sus- 
pected myself of madness, and should not have dared 
to impart this secret bet to 2 mar like you, capable 
of distinguishing the wonderful from the impossible, 
and the incredible from the false.” 

“ Why, Sir,” said I, “ do you call that incredibie 
which you know, or think you know, to be true ?” 

‘“ Because,” said he, ‘‘ I cannot preve it by any 
external evidence; and I know too well the laws of 

lemonstration, to think that my conviction ought to 
influence another, who cannot, like me, be conscious 
of its force. I therefore sha!! not attempt to gain 
credit by disputation. Itis sufficient that I feel this 
power that I have long possessed, and every day ex- 
erted it. But the life of man is short, the iufirmi- 
ties of age increase upon me, and the time will soon 
come when the regulator of the year must mingle 
with the dust. The care of appointing a successor 
has long disturbed me: the night and the day have 
been spent in comparisons of all the characters which 
have come to my knowledge, and I liave yet found 
none so worthy as thyself. 
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The Astronomer leaves Imlac his Directions 

* HEAR, therefore, what I shall impart with at- 
tention, such as the welfare of a world requires. If 
the task of a king’ be considered as diflicult, who has 
the care only of a few millions, to whom he cannot 
do much good or harm, what must be thé anxiety of 
him, on whom depends the action of the elements, 
and the great gifts of light and heat! Hear me 
therefore with attention, 

‘*T have diligently considered the position of the 
earth and sun, and formed innumerable schemes, in 
which I changed their situation. I have sometimes 
turned aside the axis of the earth, and sometimes va- 
ried the ecliptic of the sun: but I have found it im- 
possible to make a disposition by which the world 
may be advantaged ; what one region gains, another 
loses by an imaginable alteration, even without con- 
sidering the distant parts of the solar system with 
which we are unacquainted. Do not, therefore, in 
thy administration of the year, indulge thy pride 
by innovation; do not please thyself with thinking 
that thoy canst make thyself renowned to ali future 
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ages, by disordering the seasons. The memory of 
mischief is no desirable farne. Much less will it be- 
come thee tolct kindness or interest prevail. Never 
rob other Countries of ram to pour it on thine own. 
For us the Nile is stifcient.” 

“I promised that when I possessed the power, I 
wontd use it with inflexible integrity; and he dis- 
missed me, pressing my hand.—‘* My heart,” said 
he, * will be now at rest, and my benevolence will 
no more destroy iny quiet: Lhave founda man of, 
wisdom and virtue, to whom I can Chaggéully be- 
queath the inheritance of the sun.” 3 

The prince heard this narration with very serious 


repardgebut the princess similed, and Pekuah convul- 
sed herse@if with iaughter. ‘ Ladies,” said Imlac, 
*“ to mock the heaviesfof human afflictions is neither 


charitable nor wise, * Few can attain this man’s 
knowledge, and few pkartise his virtues ; but all may 
suffer his calamity. Of the uncertainties of our pre- 
sent state, the most dreadful and alarming is the un- 
certain continuance of recson.” ; 

The princess was recollected, and the favourite 
was abashed. Rasselas, more deeply affected, im- 
guired of Imlac, whether he thought such maladies 
of the mind frequent, and how they were contracted. 

TO BK CONTINUEDs 
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SAMBRAC THE INDIAN. 
A TALE. 
ED > 


COXCLUDED FROM OUR LAST. 
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3ELOvED friends, adieu! Hamet, receive 
my last sigh; my shade shall often visit you, 
to give you comfort till the hour when we shall 
meet again in bliss: my love was éver thine. 
Sambree, brother of my beloved, farewell. 
Hamet I die.” Distraction seized the brain of 
Hamet; he threw himself on her cold body, 
kissed her foreheattand cheek, and bathed her 
with his tears: then rising with a look of calm 
resignation, he bent his body towards the sun, 
and turning again to his brother, said, “ Sam- 
brac, friendship has had its victim ; now for 
the rights of love. Orra, we shall not long be 
parted.” With these words, he drew forth his 
knife, and would have pierced his bosom with 
the deadly weapons Sambrac arrested his 
arm ; his looks were wild with horror. What 
has the anfernal fiend tempted me to? Hamet, 
I alone must die ; for the hour has arrived in 
which my treachery rendersa father’s mandate 
void. In innocence alone he willed that we 
should live together, and I have broke the co- 
venant. Orra is not dead; a wicked design 
to supplant my brother urged me to this hate- 
ful stratagem. ‘The infusion with which she 
appears to have been poisoned, is a powerful 
opiate only ; and by night I meant to have con- 
veyed her privately far up the island, where I 
heped to win her whale affections, and selfishly 
leave a brother to anguish and despair. Her 
words have undeceived me: Orra loves you 
May you with her enjoy the happiness 
of which the treacherous Sambyrac would have 
deprivedyou. Embrace me, brother ; I kneel 
to implore youx forgiveness ; and for ever aiter 
let the guilty Sambrac be banished from your 
memory.” In ameoment his own hand inflicted 
a mortal wound, and he expired at the feet of 
Haimet, who vainly strove to prevent the hor- 
rid act ; and night drew on before he attempted 
to remove the body. Returning animation in 
the body of Orra first roused him from the 
dreadful lethargy into which he had fallen: he 
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hastened to recal her torpid senses, and bo 
her from a scene so shocking. Sincere affiic- 
tion filled their hearts; and the grave of the 
rash Sambrac was daily visited by the young 
lovers, who never failed to teach their off- 
spring the sad story of the unfortunate Sam- 
brac as a means of preserving them from the 
fatal effects of indulging, even for an instant, a 
criminal thought. 
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THE VISION OF ABDELLAR. 
——+2 + ee 


Tae sun had carted his parting glance from 
out the bosom of his cheerful bride, the jevely 
Thetis, when Abdellah wandered from the 
suburbs of Daisore ; and, while deeply meditate 
ing on the end for which man was created, 
innumerous thoughts, the phantoms of the mo- 
ment, siole in upon his mind. The Demon 
of Darkness, slow pacing overthe dusky brow 
ef Twilight, perceived his doubts, and fearing 
lest Reason should out-strip the vague ideas 
which philosophers had inculcated, bade Le- 
thargy, the soft companion ef her way, pluck 
from her downy wing the heaviest plume, and 
write oblivion en his anxious doubts. Soon as 
she had armed it with the dew stolen from the 
closing poppy, she flew toobey ; but the genii 
‘Truth, who had overheard the full command, 
rushed from her sphere, and with her wand 
warded off the impenaing evil. Nor yet in- 
tirely was the evil procrastinated ; for as she 
fied, one big crop fell from the plume, and 
lulled his senses for awhile in sleep. ‘lruth 
perceived the mishap, and bade Hope, attend- 
ant on hercall, in genial tints, portray the 
pregnant dream— 


He beheld a damsel, lovely as the morning, 
whose brow a chaplet bound, adorned with one 
bright gem in front; though small its orb, yet 
from it beamed myriads ef light, which wide 
dispensed an artificial day : her robe, pure as 
the snow, the winter cloak of the lofty Alpines, 
and soitiy diffused around her arm, fair as the 
encircled mantic. She waved her wand of 
adamantine, and, lo, the air was darkened, loud 
rolled the crashing thunder, and intercepting 
flashes pierced the gloom: she ceased, and 
all was still, still as the grave !. Abdellah im- 
patiently urzed her with enquiries, when she 
replied her name was “ Truth,” and turned. 
He now beheld a steep and rugged mount, 
whose summit scemed to mingle with the 
ciouds ; afew winding and treacherous paths 
were perceptible on its sides, and in one part 
elistened a pale and tremulous flame; a choir 
of biissful youths pursued it: it vanished; 
they p-reipitately dashed into pieces; groans 
and cries of anguish succeeded. Abdeliah, 
ne longer abie to view the mountain, anxi- 
ously besought Truth to inform him the sig- 
nificancy of these appearances. She rejoined, 
“Thou hast seen, oh, Abdellah, the Moun- 
tain of Life, the paths which were just dis- 
tinguishavle, and frequently destructive to the 
passenger—the pursuits of men; the flame 
which afforded for awhile a lambent gleam 5 
Pleasure, the train of youths, her vutaries; 
and at jength the victims to her deceptions: 
Such, oh, Abdellah, are the consequences of 
life. Again do thou Jook forth. ‘The moun- 
tain again appeared, and he saw one toiling 
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alone to attain the summit; but while cling- 


ing to the projecting part, he fell, and was no 
more seen. A numerous company united 
hand in hand, then came forward, and soon 
ascended the greatest elevation of the moun- 
taine But Truth waved her wand, and all was 
invisible. “ Thou hast again beheld, on, Ab- 
ellah, the Mountain of Life: the first who 
singly endeavoured to elimb it was the misan- 
thrope, the man of solitude, who was lost in 
the attempt: the company was society, who, 
by their mutual aid, diminished their labor, 
and at length insured their success. Culti- 
vate society, and be happy. 
——— 


FOR THE MISCELLANY. 
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CONCLUDED FROM OUR LAST. 


giant 
“ The legion of fantastic fashions to which a man 
of pleasure is obliged to sacrifice his time impairs 
the rational faculties of his mind.” 
ZIMMERMAN. 
Turis is an observation well worthy of 
remembrance, as it arose not from ill-nature 
but from sincere and friendly motives. How 
oft amid the gay circles of company, where 
egregious flattery has been displayed to en- 
courage folly and gratify vanity, hath the spark 
of genius been neglected. How seldom are 
the votaries of pleasure satisfied with moderate 
enjoyment, and what possible advantage can 
satiety afford? “ Tellme, yegay. Ye whom 
“ the world esteem most fortunate and happy. 
“ Ye for whom the rich and turgid grape con- 
“ cocts its luscious juice. For whom inven- 
“ tion toils with varied novelty to gratify your 
«“ whim. Never decs the soul, weary, cloyed, 
“ and sick, pant for purer pleasures !” 

I anticipate your answer. Then, oh! Dege- 
nerate youth, fly from those scenes of mirth 
and riot which end in nought but vanity, and 
lead a life consistent with the end for which 
you were created. Reflect, the God of nature 
formed you, and you endeavevr by the skilful 
use of Art, toconguer zafure. Oh! cease in 
midnight revelries to degrade that spotless in- 
nocence you once possessed and which you 
still retain in part ; and never, oh ! never more 
with sacrilegious tongue polute that genuine 
virtue which wants but proper nurture to pro- 
duce its fruits. As aremedy for this, how- 
ever, if one there possibly can be, I would re- 
commend to you the sweet retreats of solitude. 
Fly to its peaceful shades, it may tend to sub- 
due the boisterous passions which agitate your 
bosom ; it will alford a delich! ful calm in which 
is Most enjoyed the sportive strains of fancy 
and the dictates of enlightened reason; it will 
give to imaginary ideas almost a realizing sub- 
stance, and to enjoyment its most fascinating 
charm. There you may, undisturbed, devote 
your hours with profitable pleasure to the 
Belles Letters, a study which reason no less 
than the praises bestowed on learned men 
strongly recommends—a study which proved 
the delight and consolation of the younger 
Pliny, and which Cicero tei!s us will grace and 
embellish youth, and dignify and compose old 
age. There your genius may be nourished 
and your taste corrected by an acquaintance 
with the ancient Greek and Roman classics; 
the understanding enlightened, the manners 
refined, and the heart improved in virtue. 


—-- 





To become wise or knowing, however, we 
must not only read but often meditate, for un- 
Iéss meditation in some degree accompanies 
study, our knowledge will be but trifling ; it 
may give a momentary pleasure, but will con- 
fer no lasting benefit. 

The reflection ofa good conscience in peacc- 
ful solitude will fire the soul with ardour and 
increase its energies—will enable us to set a 
just value.wpon the world, and teach, in the 
most impressive language, the folly of mis- 
spending time.’ | 

PHILANTHROPOS. 
aD 
JUSTICE VANQUISHING THE FORCE 

OF NATURE. 
at 3S 
A PERSIAN TALE. 
——— + ae 

A Perstay Monarch, highly celebrated for 
humanity, had his army encamped upon the 
plains of Avala; and one day, as he was walk- 
ing enattended by his guards, he was accosted 
by a peasant, who appeared to be labouring 
under affliction. 

The man, after apologizing for the temerity 
of his conduct, briefly informed the Sultan of 
the injury he had sustained ; and, after expa- 
tiating upon the beauty and fidelity of his wife, 
told him that an officer had forcibly entered his 
dwelling, and, after driving him from the pre- 
sence of the object of his affection, had com- 
pelled her to listen to his illicit love. 

The Sultan, shocked at this instance of de- 
pravity, instantly resolved to punish the perpe- 
trator of it; but as the man was not able to 
identify the person of the aggressor, it. was ne- 
cessary to act with caution and circumspection. 
After assuring the peasant that he wouldavenge 
the injury he had sustained, and make an ex- 
ample of the man who had destroyed his repose, 
he desired him not to mention the affair to any 
one ; but if the officer presumed to repeat his 
Visits, instantly to fly to him for protection. 

Satisfied with this assurance of his sovereign’s 
favour, the poor man gratefully retired ; and 
as several days elapsed without his receiving 
any moiestation, he began to fear that he sliould 
not be able to discover his insiduous rival. At 
length, however, he perceived him enter, and 
again he was banished from his peaceful home. 
But instead of wandering round the spot which 
contained his treasure, and lamenting his ina- 
bility to rescue her from his power, he flew to 
the Suitan, and besought relief. The guards 
were instantly ordered to attend, and the hu- 
mane Sultan headed the band. When they 
arrived at the scene of injystice and oppression, 
the Sultan ordered the lights to be extinguish- 
ed, and the soldiers forcibly to enter the dwell- 
ing, and to sacrifice the victim of unlawful 
passion ! 

During the time that this act of justice was 
performing, the Sultan appeared ip the greatest 
agitation ; and as soon as he was informed that 
the deed was perpetrated, he ordeted the flam- 
beaux to be re-lighted, and he entered the 
house. Ue approached the corpse with fear- 
ful and treinbling steps, and it was some mo- 
ments before he was able to turn his eyes to- 
wards ite At length he caught an imperfect 
glimpse of the features, which seemed to rean- 


- imate his breast with joy, and he desired the 
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lights might be brought nearer, 





No sooner 
did he take a complete view of the body, than 
he fell prostrate before it, with an appearance 
of adoration; and after remening for some 
time in the most fervent prayer, he arose with 
a countenance placid and resigned. 

The guards, who had remained transfixed 
with astonishment during this extraordinary in- 
stance of their Sovereign’s religious homage, 
were still more surprized at hearing him re- 
quest the peasant to set before him whatever 
food his cottage might afford, and to see him 
eat the coarsest fare with all the keenness of 
the most voracious hunger, and with as much 
apparent relish, as if it had been composed of 
the greatest dainties. 

The peasant, emboldened by this wonderful 
condescension in a person of such exalted dig- 
nity, ventured to ask the reason of the extra- 
ordinary scene he had witnessed ; when the 
Sultan, laying aside all appearance of distinc- 
tion, replied to the interrogation in the fol- 
lowing words : 

“ Upon hearing of the greatness of the of- 
fence which had been committed by an officer 
in my army, I had reason to think it might 
have been one of my own sons, believing that 
none other would have ventured to have been 
so audacious and presumptuous ! I gave orders, 
therefore, for the lights to be extinguished, that 
I might not be led astray by partiality or com- 
passion from doing an act of justice on an of- 
fending criminal. Upon re-lighting the fam- 
beaux, I looked upon the face of the dead 
person, and, to my unspeakable joy, I found 
it was not my son. It was for this reason I 
involuntarily fell upon my knees, to return God 
thanks for having saved me from the misery 
of finding that, in performing an act of justice, 
I had sacrificed a life that I considered dearet 
than my own! You will cease to wonder at 
my asking for food, or eating voraciously of 
it, when I tell you, that, from the moment I 
was made acquainted with the injury you had 
sustained, the apprehension I endured lest one 
of my children was the offending party, had 
so far agonized my mind, that I have been in- 
capable of affording any nourishment to my 
body, and have actually not eaten a morsel 
from that period until this moment.” 

Admiration and delight filled the bosoms of 
his attendants, who, whilst they venerated the 
man who could be capable of such an action, 
silently congratulated themselves upon their 
own felicity, in being placed under the protec- 
tion of a Monarch, who was neither to be biass- 
ed by the bonds of Nature, nor to be guided 
by the force of Tenderness. 
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Mbituaryp. 


The boast of heraldry, the pomp of po-ver, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 
Await, alike, th’ inevitable hour ; 
The paths of glory lead—but to the grave ! 


GRAY. 











DIED, 

At l’reehold, on 2nd inst. Dante, Craic, Esq. 
Attorney at Law 

Lately, in Ainwel! township, in thiscounty, Mr. 
Joun Servas, ut the advanced age of ninety-five 
years . 

At Charleston, Lornrxnc ANpDrReEws, one of the 
Editors of ** The Charleston Courier.” 

In Chelsea Eng. Rosenr Swirteip, aged 155. 
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THE MISCELLANY. 
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Seat of the Wuses. 


MY NOISELESS HOURS I GIVE, 
BLEST POETRY, TO THEE! 





FOR THE MISCELLANY. 
ae + 


MR. ORAM, 


Tue folowing was written some 
time ago by a young gentleman, whose lite- 
rary talents seem to bid fair for future emi- 
nence. 

LACONICUS, 


LLL SL LL IL 
ELEGY 
On the Death of an amiable Young Woman. 


—= 
OH thou, Melpomene! my lays inspire, 
Thou pensive muse who dwell’st on themes of woe; 
Teach the sad numbers of my mournful lyre 
In all the eloquence of grief to flow. 


°*Tis thine with pearly tears to embalim the grave, 
Where heaven-born virtue sees her vot’ry laid ; 
°Tis thine the elegiac woof to weave 
O’er the dark mansions of the silent dead. 


O ! let my strains command the feeling tear, 
Let briny showers descend on Emma’s bier, 
fu every heart a sad memorial rear, 

Due to the worthy dead. 
O! aid my weak impotent flight, 
To gain Parnassus’ flow’ry height, 
To bear from thence a wreath of light, 

To grace her hallow’d shade. 


You who have known the greatness of her worth, 
Ye Weston fair the pensive theme attend ; 

With pious tears embalm the hallow’d earth 
Where sleep the ashes of your sainted friend. 


With every virtue dawning in her mind, 

In youth’s fair prime, in beauty’s vernal bloom, 
** Too ripe for heaven’? to tarry long behind, 

She seeks the medium of an early tomb. 


Slow to yon grave behold her beauteous clay, 
In pensive, solemn silence borne away, 
While to the realms of everlasting day 
Her spotless soul has flown : 
She scorns each pleasure shar’d below, 
And burns the sacred flame to know 
With which cherubic bosoms glow, 
Congenial with her own. 


But, hark ! what sound vibrates on my ear ? 

Heard ye that groan which spoke extatic grief ? 
Or, ah! beheld ye the sad stream of tears 

Which gave the mourner’s throbbing heart relief? 


See her fond parents’ heave the incessant sigh, 
While briny tears bedew their faded cheeks : 
See here a sister's tear-o’erflowing eve ; 
The frantic moan a brother’s anguish speaks. 


The nymphs in sad assemblage round her urn, 
With amaranthine wreaths her shade adorn, 
Her timeless fate in pensive sadness mourn, 
While pearly tributes flow : 
But cease to mourn her early flight, 
From time’s probationary night, 
To regions of eternal lignt, 
No misery more to know, 


—_—_——ap (> ee 
FOR THE MISCELLANY. 
—et 3s 
ON AFRICAN SLAVERY. 


HARK ! ’tis a groan from Afric’s ravag‘d shore, 
Borne o’er the Atlantic wave on fancy’s Wings ; 
Its sound a tear of sympathy implores, 
And on the gale its sullen sadness flings. 





Yes, "tis the cry of innocence oppress’d 
Beneath vile avarice’s inhuman sway : 

°Tis nature groaning from her deepest breast, . 
With eyes uplifted to the God of day. 


O you! whose vigorous breasts can weeping bend 
O’er the pale victims of despair and pain, 

Your tears with mine in feeling concert blend, 
And mourn with me man’s cruelty to man. 


With me to Afric’s desolated coasts, 
To the sad shores of Gambia repair ; 
There see the lives of inoffensive hosts 
Crush’d in the jaws of avarice-prompted war. 


See death and ruin shroud the ensanguin’d plain, 
Subjecting all totheir malignant sway ; 

While uncontroul’d feli desolation reigns, 
And blood and rapine mark the gloomy way. 


O heavens ! can mankind thus resign their hearts 
To the foul clinch of lucrative desire, 

As thus for gold to use the vilest arts, 
And feed with human blood the insatiate fire ? 


While thus with gore sal Afric’s coast they lave, 
Involving all in one’ensanguin’d gloom, 

Virtue sheds tears on martyr’d mercy’s grave, 
And weeping angels hover round her tomb. 





Anecdotes. 


WueEwN Vespasian commanded a scnator to 
give his voice against the interest of his coun- 
try, and threatened him with immediate death 
if he spoke on the, other side, the noble mind- 
ed man thus magnanimously replied ; “ Did 
I ever tell you that I thought myself zmmor- 
tal? My virtue is at my own disposal; my 
life at yours. Actas you will; I shali act as 
I ought; and if I fall in the service of my 
country, I shall have more triumph in my 
death, then you in all the laurels that you 
wear !” 
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A quaker, having called at a banking house 
in Dublin, to get cash for some notes, was 
impolitely treated by the clerks. In particu- 
lar, they continued to count him “gi guineas, 
which he (with the mildness which character- 
izes his.sect) as-oft refused. ‘The clerks tit- 
tered and laughed at his supposed embarrass- 
ment, till the noise brought forth one of the 
proprietors, who, in a surly and uncouth man- 
ner, asked him what he would have? ‘The 
quaker, turning to him, sarcastically replied, 
“ }riend, I would have guineas—rough and un- 
fiolished—like thee and thy clerks.” 
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A schoolmaster hearing one of his scholars 
read, the boy, when he came to the word ho- 
nour, pronounced it full ; the master told him 
it should be spoke without the H, as thus, 
onour: “ Very well, Sir,” replied the Jad, “I 
will remember for the future.” “ Aye,” said 
his master, “ always drop the H.” The next 
morning the master’s tea, with a hot muffin, 
had been brought to his desk; but the duties 
of his avocation made him wait till it was coid ; 
when speaking to the same hoy, he told him 
to take the muffin to the fire, and hea it; 
“ yes, Sir,” replied the scholar, and taking it 
to the fire, eat it. 
for his muffin. “I have eat it, as you bid 
me,” said the boy. “ Eat it, you scoundrel! 
I bid you take it to the fire and heatit.” “ But, 
Sir,” answered the lad, “ yesterday you told 
me always to drop the H.” 


Presently the master calls ~ 
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JUST PUBLISHED BY THE PRINTER 
HEREOF, 


And for sale by the Groce, Dozen, or Single One, 
si ORAM’S 
NEWJERSEY AND NEW-YORK 


ALMANAC 
FOR 
1806, 
CONTAINING, 

Besides the usua! astronomical matter 
a very particular account of the great 
ECLIPSE, which is to take place on the 
16th day of June next—and the publisher 
has, at a very considerable expence, fur- 
nished the public with an engraved Plate, 
representing the same. 

A. variety of articlés, both useful and 
entertaining—among the useful willbe found 
a number of genuine and valuable Receipts, 
for the Ague, Cancer, Dropsy, Dysentery, 
Frozen Feet, and a Remedy used by the 
Indian Women to facilitate Parturition. 

Interest and other useful Tables, and 
a general Tide Table. 

A list of the Council, Assembly, &c. 
and of the different COURTS of the State. 

A concise but veryexcellent Sermon, 
by Mrs. Catharine M‘Cauly. 

Account of a remarkable Stone Eater. 
Written by himself. 

A list of the Post Towns on the main 
Road from the most eastern boundary of the 
United States, to St. Mary’s in Georgia. 

Friends’ Yearly Meeting, and several 
other articles worthy the attention of the 
Public. 


—— 

The very favourable reception this Almanac met 

with last year, has indaced the Publisher, from the 

valuable contents of this, to hope that his exertions 

to give satisfaction will be no jess useful and pleasing 
to the public. 
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